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1. 


POETRY. 
LOVE AND HOPE. 


Oh! the world is dark, and the world is bright, 
And the worm gnaws out life’s flowers; 
But a golden morrow shall follow the night, 
And the rainbow follow the showers; 
Sweet wife! 
And the rainbow follow the showers. 


Oh! the world is grey and weary and old 
When the birds have ceased to sing, 
But the love of true hearts need never be cold, 
When winter shall follow the spring; 
Sweet wife! 
When winter shall follow the spring. 


There’s a star in the darkest clond of heaven, 
When a soft eye looks from above; 
There's a yellow sheaf where the plow hath driven 
And a crown o’er the cross of love; 
Sweet wife! 
And a crown o’er the cross of love, 


Oh! the world hath a dark and sunny side, 
And the light in darkness glows, 
And the dawn will shine for us my bride, 
As when first on our love it rose: 
Sweet wife! 


As when first on our love it rose. 


HAROLD, 


THE LAST OF THE SAXON KINGS. 


BY SIR E, BULWER LYTTON. 


DEATH AND LOVE. 

Descending a staircase without the walls—as even 
in royal halls the principle staircases were then—Har- 
old gained a wide court, in which loitered several house 
carles and attendants, whether of the king or the vis- 
itors; and, reaching the entrance of the palace, took 
his way towards the king’s room, which lay round 
and near what is now called “The Painted Chamber,” 
then used as a bed-room by Edwatd on state occa- 
sions. 

And now he entered the ante-chamber of his 
brether-in-law. Crowded it was but rather seem 
a convent than the ante-room of a kin 

onks, pilgrims, ts, met his eye in every n 
and not there did pause practice ‘the arts 


it 
; 


of popular favor. Passing erectthrough the midst, 
hé beckoned forth the officer, in attendance at the ex- | 


treme end, who, after an interchange of whispers, ush- 
ered him into the royal presence. | esi, 

On entering, he found there a man in the prime of 
life, and, though richly clad, in embroide Da 
and with ateghar richly gilt at his side, still with the 
loose robe, the long mustache, and the skin of the 
throat and right hand punctured with characters and 
devices, which proved his adherence to the fashions of 
the Saxon. And Harold’s eyes sparkled, for in this 
guest he recognized the father of Aldyth, Earl Alger, 
son of Leofric. The two nobles — grave sal- 
utations, and each eyed the other wistfully. _ 

“Thou art welcome, Harold,” said the king with less 
than his usual listlessness, and with a look of relief, 
as the earl approached him. 

“Our good Algar comes to us with a suit well wor- 
thy consideration, though pressed somewhat hotly, and 
evincing too great a desire for goods worldly; con- 
trasting in this his most laudable father, our well-be- 
loved Leofric, who spends his substance in endowin 
monasteries’ and dispensing alms; wherefore he sh 
receive a hundred fold, in the treasure-house above.” 


“A good interest, doubtless my lord, the king,” 
said Algar, quickly, “but one that is not paid to his 
heirs and the more need, if my tather (whom I blame 
not for doing as he lists with his own) gives all he 
hath to the monks—the more need, I say, to take care 
that his son shall be enabled to follow his example. 
As it is, most noble king, I fear me that Algar, son of 
Leofric, will have nothing to give. In brief, Earl Har- 
old,’’ continued Algar, turning to his fellow thegn— 
“in brief, thus stands the matter. When our lord the 
king was first graciously pleased to consent to rule in 
England, the two chiefs who most assured his throne 
were thy father and mine, Now, therefore, I come to 
my lord, and I ask, ‘What lands and what lordsbips 
canst thou spare in broad England to Algar, once 
Earl ef Wessex, and son to the Leofric whose hand 
smoothed the way to thy throne?” My lord the king is 
pleased to preach to me contempt of the world; thou 
dost not despise the world, Earl of the East Angles— 
what sayest thou to the heir of Leofric?” 

“That thy suit is just,” answered Harold, calmly, 
“but urged with small reverence.” 

Earl Algar bounded like a stag that the arrow hath 


startled. 
“It becomes thee, who hast backed thy suits with 

war-ships and mail, to talk of reverence, and rebuke 

one whose fathers reigned over earldoms, when thine 


| were no duubt ceorls at the plough. But for Edrie 
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Streone, the traitor and low-born, what had been 
Wolnoth, thy grandsire ?”’ 

So rude &hd hothe 4n assault in the presence of the 
king, who, though personally he loved Harold in his 
lukewarm way, yet, like all weak men, was not dis- 
pleased to see the strong split their strength against 
each other, brought the blooi ioto Harold’s cheek; 
but he answered calmly— 

“We live in a land, son of Leofric, in which birth, 
though not disesteemed, gives of iteelf no power in 
council or camp. We belong to a land where men 
are valued for what they are, not for what their dead 
ancestors might have been. So has it been for ages 
in Saxon England, where my fathers, through God- 
win, as thou sayest, might have been ceorls; and so, I 
have heard, it is in the land of the martial Danes, 
where my fathers, through Githa, reigned on the 
thrones of the North.” | 

“Thou dost well,” said Algar, gnawing his lip, “to 
shelter thyself on the spindle side, but we Saxons of 
pure descent think little of your kings of the North, 

irates and idolators, and eaters of horseflesh; but en- 


joy what thou hast, and let Algar have his due.” 


“It is for the king, not his servant, to answer the- 


prayer of Algar,” said Harold, withdrawing to the 
farther end of the room. | 

Algar’s eye followed him, and observing that the 
king was fast sinking into one of the fits of religious 
reverie, in which he sought to be inspired with a de- 
cision, whenever his mind was perplexed, he moved 
with & light step to Harold, put his hand on his should- 
er, and whispered— 

“We do ill to quarrel with each other—I repent me 
of het words,—enough. Thy father is a wise man, 
and sees far—thy father would have us friends. Be it 
so. Hearken: my daughter Aldyth is esteemed not 
the least fair of the maidens in England; I will give 
her to thee as thy wife, and as thy morgen gift, thou 
shalt win fur me from the king the earldom forfeited by 
thy brother Sweyn, now parceled out among sub-earls 
and thegns—easy evow to control. By the shrine of 
St. Alban, dost thou hesitate, man?” 

*No, not an instant,” said Harold, stung to the 

uick. “Not, couldst thou offer me all Mercia as her 
Sion would I wed the daughter of Algar, and bend 
my knee; as a son to a wife’s father, to the man who 


_ despises my lineage, while he truckles to my power.” 


Algar’s face grew eonvulsed with rage; but with- 

out saying a word to the earl, he strode back to Ed- 
ward, who now with vacant eyes looked up from the 
ed over which he had been bending, and said ab- 
ruptly— 
"My lord the king, I have spoken as I think it be- 
comes a man who knows his own claims, and believes 
in the gratitude of princes. Three days will I tarry 
in London for your gracious answer; on the fourth I 
depart. May the saints guard your throne.” 


~ When the son of Leotric had Icft the chamber, the 
king rose wearily, and said ‘‘Leave'’me, then, Harold, 
sith soit mustbe. Put thine earldom in order, attend 
to the monasteries dnd the poor, and return soon. As 
for Alger, whatsayestthou?” = 

“I fear me,” answered the large-souled -Harold, 
with ¥ictori¢nus éffort of’ justice dver -resentment, 
“that if you rejeet his suit you will drive him into 
some perilous extremes. Despite his rash and proud 
spirit, he is brave against foes, and beloved by the 


ceorls, why oft like best the frank and hasty spirit. 
Wherefore seme power and lordship it were wise to 
give, without dispossessing ethers, and not more wise 
than due, for his father served you well.”’ 

“And hath endowed more houses of God than any 
earl in the kingdom. But Algar is-no Leofric. We 
will consider your words and heed them. Bless you 
beau frere! and send in the cheapman, who waits 
without with the thumb of St. Jude! What a gift to 
my new church of St.Peter! The thumb of St. 5 ude | 
Non nobis Gloria! Sancta Maria! The thumb of 
St. Jude |” 


Harold, without waiting once more to see Edith, 
nor even taking leave of his father, repaired to Dun- 
wich, the capital of his earldom. In his absence, the 
king wholly forgot Algar and his suit; and in the 
meantime the only lordships at his disposal, Stigand, 
the grasping bishop, got from him without an effort. 
In much wrath Earl Algar, on the fourth day, assem- 
bling all the loose men-at-arms he could find around 
the metropolis, and at the head of a numerous disor- 
derly band, took his way into Wales, with his youn 
daughter Aldyth, to whom the crown of a elsh 
king was perhaps some comfort for the loss of the fair 
earl; though the rumor ran that she had long since lost 
her heart to her father’s foe. 3 . 

Edith, after a long homily from the king, returned 
to Hilda; nor did her godmother renew the subject of 
the convent. All she said on parting was, “Even in 
youth the silver cord may be loosened, and the golden 
bowl may be broken; and rather perhaps in youth 
than in age when the heart has grown hard, wilt thou 
recall with a sigh my counsels.” 

Godwin had departed to Wales; all his sons were 
at their several lordships; Kdward was left alone to 
his monks and relic- venders. And so months 
passed. | 

Now it was the custom with thé kings of England 
to hold state and wear their crowns thrice a-year, at 
Christmas, at Easter, and at Whitsuntide;-and in 
those times their nobles came round them, and there 
was much feasting and great pomp. 7 


- So, in the Easter of the year of our Lord 1053, 
King Edward kept his court at Windshore, (Windsor) 
and Karl Godwin and his sons, and many others of 
high degree, left their homes to do honor to the king. 
And Earl Godwin came first to his house in London— 
near the Tower’Palatine, in what is now called the 
Fleet—and Harold the earl, and Tostig, and Leofwine, 
and Gurth, were to meet him there, . and thence, 
with the full state of their sub-thegns, and cnehts, and 
house carles; their falcons, and their hounds, as be- 
came men of such rank, to the court of King Edward. 
Earl Godwin sate with his wife, Githa, in the room 
out of the hall—that room which looked on the Thames 
—awaiting Haruld, who was expected to arrive ere 
night-fall. 
“Githa,” said the earl, “thou hast been to me a 
wife and a true, and thou hast borne me tall and bold 
sons, some of whom have caused us sorrow, and some 
joy; and in sorrow and in joy we but have drawn 
closer to each other. Yet when we wed thou wert in 
thy first youth, and the best part of my years was 
fled; andthou wert a Dane and I a Saxon; and thou 
a king’s niece, and now a king’s sister, and J but 


| tracing two descents to thegn’s rank.” 
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HAROLD. 


| - Moved and marveliug at this touch of sentiment in 
| 


{ 


the calm earl, in whom, indeed, such sentiment was 
rare, Githa roused herself from her musings and said 
simply and anxiously—‘“I fear my lord is not well, 
that he speaks thus to Githa!’’ 

The earl smiled faintly. 

“Thou art right with thy woman’s wit, wife. And 
for the last few weeks, though I said it not to alarm 
thee I have had strange noises in my ears, and a surge, 
as of blood to the temples.” 

“Oh Godwin, dear spouse,” said Githa tenderly, 
“and I was blind to the cause, but wondered why 
there was some change in thy manner! ButI will go 
to Hilda to-morrow; she hath charms against all dis- 
ease.” | 
“Leave Hilda in peace, to give her charms to the 
young; age defies Wigh and Wicca. Now hearken 
tome. I-feel that my thread is nigh spent, and, as 
Hilda would say, my Fylgia forewaras me that we 
are about to part. Silence, I say, and hear me. I 
have done proud things in my day; I have made kings 
and built thrones, I stand higher in Eagland than ever 
thegn or earl stood before. I would not, Githa, that 
the tree of my house, planted in the storm, and wat- 
ered with lavish blood, should wither away. So wife 
mine, of all our six sons, Harold alone dauntless as 
Tostig, mild as Gurth, hath his father’s thoughtful 
brain. And, if the king remains as aloof as now from 
his royal kinsman, Edward the Atheling, ‘“who”—the 
earl hesitated and looked around—‘“who so near to the 
throne when I am no more, as Harold, the joy of the 


ceorls, and the pride of the thegns?—he whose tongue | 


never falters in the Witan, and whose arm hath never 
known defeat in the field?” 


Githa’s heart swelled, and her cheek grew flushed. 


-“But what I fear most,”’ resumed the earl, “is, not 
the enemy without, but the jealousy within. By the 
side of Harold stands Tostig, rapacious to grasp, but 
impotent to hold—able to ruin, strengthless to save.” 


“Nay, Godwin, my lord, thou wrongest our hand- 
some son.” 

“Wife, wife,” said the earl stamping his foot, “hear 
me and obey me; for my words on earth may be few, 
and while thou gainsayest me the blood mounts to my 
brain, and my eyes see through a cloud.” 


“Forgive me, sweet lord,” said Githa, humbly. ‘2 


“Mickle and sore it repents me that in their youth I 
spared not the time from my worldly ambition to 
watch over the hearts of my sons. But what we can 
not alter we must amend; and if thou survivest me, 
and if, as I fordode, dissension break out between 
Harold and Tostig, I charge thee by memory of our 
love, and reverence for mv grave, to deem wise and 
just all that Harold deems just and wise. For when 
Godwin is in the dust, his house lives alone in Harold. 


Heed me now, and heed ever. ‘And so while the day | 
yet lasts, [ will go forth into the marts and the guilds, | 


and talk to the burgesses, and smile on their wives, 
and be, to the last, Godwin the smiooth and the 
strong.” 


So saying, the old earl arose, and walked forth with 
a firm step; and his old hound sprang up, pricked his 
ears, and followed him; the blinded falcon turned his 
eur toward the clapping dvor, but did not stir from 
te dossel. 


_ Then Githa again leaned her cheek on her band, 
and again rocked herself to and fro, gazing into the 
red flame of the fire—red and fitful through the bine 
smoke—and thought over her lord’s words. It might 
be the third part of an hour after Godwin had left 
the house, when the door opened, and Githa, expecting 
the return of her sons, looked up eagerly, but it was 
Hilda, who stooped her head under the vault of the 
door; and behind Hilda came two of her maidens, 
bearing a small cyst, or chest. The Vala motioned to 
her attendants to lay the cyst at the feet of Githa, 
and that done, with lowly salutation they left the 
room. 

The superstitions of the Danes were strong in Githa; 
Christianity added to them, not removed, and she felt 
an indescribable awe when the Vala stood before her, 
the red light playing on her stern, marble face, and 
contrasting robes of funeral black. But with all her 
awe, Githa, who not educated like her daughter Edith, 
had few feminine recources, loved the Visits of her 
mysterious kinswoman. She loved to live her life 
over again in discourse on the wild customs and dark 
rites of the Danes; and even her awe itself had the 
charm the ghost tale has to the child, for the illiterate 
are ever children. * | 

Githa rose to welcome the Vala, and said:— 

“Hail, Hilda, and thrice hail! The day has been 
warm and the way long; and, ere thou takest food and 
wine, let me prepare for thee the bath for thy form, or 
the bath for thy feet. For as sleep to*the young, is 
the bath to the old.” | 


Hilda shook her head. 


Then seating herself in Godwin’s large chair, she 
leaned over her seid-staff, and was silent, as if ab- 
sorbed in her thoughts. 

“Githa,” she said at last, “where is thy lord? I 
came to tonch his hand and look on his brow.”’ 


‘“‘He hath gone forth into the mart, and my sons are 
frém home; and Harold comes hither, ere night, from 
his earldom.” | 

A faint smile, as of triumph, broke over the lips of 
the Vala, and then suddeuly gave way to an express- 
ion of great sainess. | 


“Is it not strange,” said she “that I, though task- 
ing the Nornas not to afflict a foe, but to shape the 
career of those I love—lI find, indeed, my predictions 
fulfilled; but how often, alas! only in horror and 
doom!” 


“How so, kinswoman, how so?” said Githa awed, 
yet charmed in the awe, and drawing her chair near- 
er to the mournful sorceress. ‘“Didst thou not fore- 
tell our return in triumph from the unjust outlawry, 
and, lo, it hath come to pass? and hast thou not” (here 
Githa’s proud face flushed) “foretold also that my: 
stately Harold shall wear the diadem of aking?” 


“Truly, the first came to pass,” said Hilda; “bat—” 


she p3used, and her eye fell on the chest; then break- 


ing off, she continued, speaking to herself ‘rather than: 


to Githa—“And Harold’s.dream—what did ‘that por- 


tend? the runes fail me, and the dead give no vodice: 


And beyond one dim day, in which bis beteothed shall 


clasp him in the arms of a bride, all is dark to my’ 
vision—dark—dark, Speak not to me, Githa; for » 
burthen heavy as the stone on a grave, rests on @& 
weary heart.” vt 


| 


— 


| of the dead Titan-Saxon of 0 
_ whether real or fancied, and the dream that had fol- 
|. lowed, had long passed from his memory, and no su- 
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So saying, the Vala’s lips closed; and again both 
the women sate silent by the great fire, as it flared 
and flickered over the deep lines and high features of 
Githa, the earl’s wife, and the calm, unwrinkled, so- 
lemn face of the melancholy Vala. 


While these conferences took place in the house of 
Godwin, Harold, on his way to London, dismissed his 
train to precede him to his father’s roof, and strikin 
across the country, rode fast and alone toward the ol 
Roman abode of Hilda. 

Months had elapsed since he had seen or heard of 
Edith. News at that time was either transmitted by 
special nuncius, or passing pilgrim, or borne from lip 
to lip by the scattered multitude. But even in his 
busy and anxious duties, Harold had in vain sought 
to banish from his heart the image of that young girl, 
whose life he needed no Vala to predict to him was 
interwoven with the fibres of his own. The obstacles 
which, while he yielded to, he held unjust and tyran- 
nical, nag | inflamed the deep strength of the solitary 

assion his life had known: a passion that, dating 

m the ve 
to himself, animated his desire of fame, and mingled 
with his visions of power. Nor, though hope was far 
and dim, was it extinct. 

The legitimate heir of Edward the Confessor was a 
prince living in the court of the emperor, of fair re- 
pute, and himself wedded, and Edward’s health, al- 
ways precarious, seemed to forbid any very prolonged 
existence to the reigning king. Therefore, he 
thought, that through the successor, whose throne 
would rest its safety upon Harold’s support, he might 
easily obtain that dispensation from the pope which 
he knew the present king would never ask—a dispen- 
sation rarely indeed, if ever, accorded to any subject, 
and which, therefore, needed all a king’s power to 
back it. 

So in that hope, and fearful lest it should be 
—— forever by Edith’s adoption of the veil and 

e irrevocable vow, with a beating, disturbed, but 
joyful heart, he rode over field and through forest to 
the old Roman house. | 

He emérged at length to the rear of the villa, and 
the sun fast hastening to its decline, shone full upon 
the rude columns of the Druid temple. And there, as 
he had seen her before, when he had first spoke of 
love and its barriers, he beheld the young maiden. 


He sprang from his horse, and leaving the well- | 
- trained animal loose to browse on the waste land, he 
/ ascended the knoll. 


He stole noiselessly behind 
Edith, and his foot stumbled one the grave-stone 
ld. But the apparition, 


perstition was in the heart springing to the lips that 


erled *Edith” once again. 


“The girl started, looked round, ahd fell his 


It was somé moments betore she recovered con- 
sciousness, and then withdrawing herself gently from 
his arms she leaned for support against euton 


was much changed since Harold had seen her 

; her cheek had grown pale and thin, and her 
ed form seemed wasted; and sharp grief, as he 
d shot through the soul of Harold. | 


childhood of Edith, had, often unknown |. 


“Thou hast pined, thou hast suffered,” said he, 
mournfully; ‘and I, who would shed my life’s blood 
to take one from thy sorrows, or add to one of thy 
joys, have been afar, unable to comfort perhaps only 
a cause of thy woe.” 

“No, Harold,” said Edith, faintly, “never of woe; 
always of comfort, even in absence. I have*been ill, 
and Hilda hath tried rune and charm all in vain. But 
I am better, now that spring hath come tardily forth, 
and [ look on the fresh flowers, and hear the song of 
the birds.” 

But tears were in the sound of her voice while she 
spoke. 

Pe And they have not tormented thee again with the 
thoughts of the convent?” 

“They? no; but my soul, yes. O Harold, release 
me from my promise; for the time already hath come 
that thy sister feretold to me; the silver cord is loos- 
ened, and the golden bowl is broken, and I would fain 
take the wings of the dove and be at peace.” 

“Ig itso? Is there peace in the home where the 
thought of Harold becomes a sin?” 

“Not sin then and ‘there, Harold, not sin. Thy sis- 
ter hailed the convent when she thought of prayer for 
those she loved.” | 

“Prate not to me of my sister!” said Harold,through 
his set teeth. ° 

“Tt is but a mockery to talk of prayer for the heart 
that thou thyself rendest in twain. Where is Hilda? 
I would see her.” 

“She hath gone to thy father’s house with a gift; 
and it was to watch for her return that I sate on the 
green knoll.” 

Then the earl drew near and took her hand, and 
sate by her side, and they conversed long. But 
Harold saw, with a fierce pang, that Edith’s heart was 
set upon the convent, and that even in his presenee, 
and despite his soothing words, she was broken-spi- 
rited and despondent. It seemed as if ber youth and 
life had gone from her, and the day had come in 
which she said, “There is no pleasure.” 

Never had he seen her thus; and, deeply moved, 
as well as keenly stung, he rose at length to eo 
her hand lay passive in his parting clasp, and a slight 
shiver went over her frame. 

“Farewell, Edith; when I return from Windshore, I 
shall be at my old home yonder, and ‘we shall meet 

ain.” 

Edith’s lips murmured inaudibly, and she bent her 
eyes to the ground. | 

Slowly Harold regained his steed, and, as he rode 
on, he looked behind and waved oft his hand. But 
Edith sate motionless, her eyes still on the ground, 
and he saw not the tears that fell from them fast and 
burning; nor heard he the Jow voice that groaned 
amidst the heathen ruins, “Mary, sweet mother, shel- 
ter me from my own heart!” 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


THE SEWING GIEL. 


“T am so tired of this kind of lite,”’ said Lilian Dewey. 

She sat in her low, oper. phaeton, with one cheek resting 00 
her pink gloved hand, and tke tangled golden hair escaping 
from her dainty erepe bonnet like an aureate mist—the last 


creature in the world from whom one would expect to hear 
such a discontented little speech. 
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But butterflies sometimes get tired of sipping honey in the 
sweetest flowers, and humming birds grow hare. with the soft- 
est summer air; so Lilian Dewey was “awea.y” of the glow 
and glitter of ber sunny life. 

“To be sure I have or of lovers, and offers enough for 
ten girls,’”’ mused op Lilian, ‘‘but it’s all because I am rich and 
sought after. It would be so nice to be wooed for one’s self 
alone. I don’t want to be poor—I shouldn’t like to live on 
bread and water, nor sew my finger-ends off, but I wish people 
didn’t know that I was Lily Dewey, with a hund thousand 
dollars a year, and a country seat on the Hudson.”’ 

With these thoughts in her mind, Lily descended from her 

and went into the sw tenement house where 

Miss Fane, her dressmaker, lived. And while thelady of hooks 
and eyes cut, basted and stitched, Lily looked dreamily out of 
the window and pursued the vague thread of her severia. 

“Now there’s Charlie Bruce coming from Europe—I wish 
Charlie couldn’t know that I am an heiress. I used to like him 
so much when we were children together; but, heigho! things 
are changed since then. I wonder if Charlie is as handsome as 
ever. I under——” ; 
_ Her thoughts were cut short here by the unexpected en- 
trance, on the scene, of quite another personage—a stout, jo- 
vial-looking old gentleman of some sixty hale autumns, in a 
broad-brimmed hat, a suit of butternut-colored cloth, enlivened 
by very brilliant brass buttons, and a yellow gingham neck- 


“Well, Miss Fane, I’ve come arter ye,”’ said this —- 
wiping his brow with a buge scarlet silk pocket handkerchief. 
Ms wife’s beught twe delaine dresses and a catico and a rale 
giniwine black silk, stiffer'n a board, and trimmin’s enough for 
the Welsh Giantess, and———”’ 

“Tam really very sorry to nat rg you, Mr. Bruce,” said 
the little dressmaker apologetically! “but my mother is quite 
sick. and | could not leave her at present. Next month per- 


“Next month!” in ted the old gentleman, with a coun- 
tenance indicative of the utmost dismay, “Why, we cannot 
wait, me and my wife. Our nephew's comin’ from Eurepe next 
week—that’s Charles Bruce—and my wife wants everything in 
spick and span erder for him.” 

“I am very sorry, sir, but I could not leave my mother.” 

en burly old farmer bit his whip handle in evident dis- 
comfiture. 

“Don’t you know of no other handy gal I could get to sew 
my wife’s new dresses?”’ 

Miss Fane put her head on ene side and applied her thimble 
thoughtfully te her temples. 

“No, sir, I really don’t think of any one who—” 

But Miss Dewey had risen to her feet, with a warning glance 
toward Miss Fane. 

“I will go with the gentleman to make his wife’s dres- 
ges. 

“You, Miss Dewey?” cried the dressmaker. 

“Yes, I. Country air will de me good, and—and I have a 
fancy to go.”’ 

“Come, then,” said the old farmer, cracking bis whip glee- 
fully. ‘It’s all one to Hezekiah Bruce which it is; a doller a 
day, and found, ain’t such bad wages. How soon can you be 
ready, young wemaa?”’ 

“If you will give me time to go home and pack a little tra- 
ee bag, I will meet you here at two o’clock.” 

“All rigt,” said the honest farmer. 

“Wal, Miss Fane, arternoon. I ho r mother’!! be 
better soon; and I'll tell you what, my wife’ll send a bushel o’ 
fresh blackberries and garden sarse up to her to-morrow, from 
Blackbrook farm.” 

Miss Fane looked in astonishment at Lilian Dewey assoon as 
the butternut suit had disa : 

“Miss lam seu 

“You need not be,” said Lilian calmly. ‘I want ge 
I want country air—I want an adventure. And really, I cana 
sew very y- You will keep my secret?” 

“Certainly, Miss Dewey.” : 

At two o’clock, precisely, Lilian, with a traveling bag and a 
dress of sober gray, brightened only by the blue ribbons at 
her throat, was rolling over the country road toward Black- 
brook Farm, where she was received with the most cordial 
of welcomes by Mrs. Bruce, a cheery, dimpled old lady, as 
round and rosy as a Spitzenburg apple. 

“Bless my soul, Hezekiah! you never told me Miss Fane was 
——— Take off your hat, child, and set down, ’long by the 
winder. 

“Wal,” taint Miss Fane—it’s a prentice o’hern,” said honest 


Farmer Bruce, rather confused in his ideas. ‘‘Miss Denton, 
she — her name is.”’ 

And Lily slept that night in a room where honey-suckles 
shaded the lattice, and a whip-poor-will sang im the mooalight 
among the branches of the giant maple in front. 

“Why Aunt Retural, what a bewitching little seamstress you 
have got in there!’’ some days after said Chariie Bruce, who, 
tall, handsome, and mischievous as ever, was smoking bis cigar 
directly beneath the lattice where the honeysuckles grew, just 
as the August sun was going down behind the blue crests of 
the distant bills. 

‘*Yes, but Charlie!” said the sage aunt, giving her knitting 
needles a little jerk, “you hadn't ought to ha’ satand read 
poetry to her all yesterday evenin!”’ 

“Why not,aunty? I am sure she appreciates it.” 

“She is a nice gal, Charlie, but—” 

“But what, Aunt Retural?”’ 

‘‘She’s only a seamstress, Charlie, and you know Squire Ten- 
ner’s darter al’ays fancied you, and Squire Tenner’s darter’ll 
have ten thousand dollars of her own! 

“Ten thousand fiddle-strings,”’ said the irreverent nephew, 


oo, his cigar into the yam, bushes. I tell you aunty, 
ttle 


have lost my heart to your sewing girl’s blue eyes and 
golden bair, and I mean to ask ber if she will marry me!” 

Aunt Retural! beld up both her hands in astonishment. 

“Charles Bruce! You, with all your accomplishments and 
advantages, to marry a sewing girl !” 

“I shall not marry a ‘sewing-girl’ merely—that is, always 
ene Miss Denton will honor me by accepting my hand— 

utIshallmarry a beautiful young lady whose intellect has 
been cultivated to an extraordinary degree, and whose maa- 
ners would grace the court of St. James itself! And as for ber 
vocation, Aunt Retural, do you suppose I am such an idiot as 
to care two straws whether she sews for wages or works wors- 
ted tokill time.” 

“She is asweet gal! and I don’t b’lieve but that she’d make a 
first-rate wife, arter all!’’ said Aunt Retural, reflectively. 

That night Charlie Bruce put his fate boldly to the test, and 
asked his aunt’s pretty seamstress if sife would havehim! And 
the pretty seamstress cried a little, and blushed a good deal, 
and said “yes’’ at last! 

The three weeks they had passed together under the shadow 
of the maple trees at 
them very near together. 

“Bat, Charlie,”’ said Lilian softly, when the matter was all 
settled, have deceived yon in one thing.” 

“What is it?’’ demanded Charlie, giving ber hand an extra 
squeeze. 

“My name is not Lilian Denton—it is Lilian Dewey; and I 
am pot a sewing girl; the part was merely assumed to—to as 
sure myself that I was loved just for my own sake.” 

‘Hel-lo!l” said Charlie, looking in the blue, downcast eyes, 
“and you are the little Lily I used to play with years ago?’ 

“Yes, Charlie,”’ said the heiress, demurely. 

And Aunt Retural, when she heard that Charlie had 
the prize for which half the “‘exquisitors” of New Y had 
striven in vain during the last two seasons, came to the wise 
conclpsion that “Squire Tenner’s darter’ was nowbere at all. 

Lilian Dewey had been wooed for szrseLy at last—wooed 
and won !——[Golden Era. 
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LADIES’ TABLE. 
PATCHWORK. 
‘care is to select a design, and it should be chosen 
ad var collection of scrape. If, for instance, 


of rwo leading colors, may be able 
had you onl 


eneraliy, but not always, after- 


ackbrook Farm had somehow drawa - 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| | you bave an abunds 
to work a pattern which 
| chance bits of a number of tints. Geometrical designs are a | 
ways selected. Octagons, hexagons, cubes, stars, dismonds, | 
triangles. If you are going to do a large piece of of work, it; is 
well worth procuring « die for stamping out a pattern of each 
of the sections, as you thus attain an accaracy bardly otherwise 
procurable. With this you stamp out a number of pieces of 
stout writing paper; and then cover one side of each with the 
material, turning over the edges, and ree them round. | 
They are sewed together, on the wrong side, in their proper | 
places, and the 
wards withdra 
colors combine we | 
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SATURDAY, JUNE 20, 1868. 


TWO STAND- 


THE LIFE OF JESUS, FROM 


POINTS. 

Two books of late have been making a great stir in 
the world. One by a learned Frenchman named 
Renan, entitled the “Life of Jesus,” and the other by 
an unknown author (an Englishman, probably), called 
“Eece Homo,” which means “‘Behold the Man,” both 


_ works being attempts, from new and opposite stand 


points, to solve the character and missivn of the most 
remarkable being that ever trod the earth. | 
M. Renan is a great traveller; he has visited the 
scenes of Christ’s birth, youth, and manhood, that he 
might study on the spot the surroundings which 
might be supposed to have influenced, and, to an ex- 
tent, have produced, his character. The conclusions 
he has come to are, that Jesus was a simple Galilean 
youth, with a very slender amount of education or 
knowledge of the world outside of his countrymen; 


but who, possessed of singular and incomparable 
beauty of disposition, and purity of life, drew from 
the fountain of truth welling up in his own heart 


_ those simple and sublime truths which have immor- 


talized hin to all time—an individual who, in fact, 
preached God from the God dwelling within himself. 
As to his miracles, M. Renan supposes that such of 
them as really ever appeared to take place, were con- 
trivances effected by the disciples, and connived at by 
Jesus, who stooped thus to humor and meet the ignor- 


- ance of a multitude, who could only be trained to see 


anything as divine by associating it with something 
miraculous; and who were therefore deceived in their 
own interest, and with the purest purpose. 

The author of “Ecce Homo,” on the other hand, 
views Jesus as divine, but as one who, in his earljer 
years, was unconscious of his divinity, till he awoke 
to it by the development of his nature. The special 
object of his mission upon earth is asserted to be, to 
develop a love and passion for doing good amongst 
mankind. The kingdom he came to set up, simply a 
combination and assemblage of persons in whom an 
enthusiastic love for humanity was tobe the prevail- 
ing purpose of their lives. 
patepgenere than-an organization effected for the pur- 
pose of keeping this flame of love practically in ex- 
istence. This is the author's principal idea of the 
Church of Christ. He recognizes nothing about priest- 
hood, or the special virtue of belief in the efficacy of 
Christ’s death. The creation and sustaining of warm- 
hearted and humanizing feelings towards the world at 
large are everything. He accuses the Christian Church 
of having failed miserably of this mission. These 
ideas presented, as they are, in powerful and eloquent 
language, evidently the product of a polished but 
powerful mind, have somewhat startled modern Chris- 
tians out of their propriety. 

Some idea of the excitement and interest created 


he Christian Church— 


by these books may be obtained from the fact that, 
of Renan’s “Life of Jesus,” over a million copies have 
been sold; while ‘Ecce Homo” has been, and still is, 
passing through repeated editions. 

According to Renan, Jesus is the sublimest per- 


 }sonage ever upon earth—the noblest and the purest— 


the man nearest to God of all the race. He therefore 
writes in no scoffing _—- He simply seeks to ex- 
plain away the miraculous, but it has been remark 
that “the great miracle Of all—the wonder which 
Renan has only made clearer by his book, and for 
whiclwhe has not a word of explanation, is that, 
a Judiean peasant has revolutionized the religions of the 
world. A Judean peasant is at this moment receiving 
divine honors, not in darkand uncivilized regions, but 
in the most enlightened countries of the world.” 

“In order to realize the phenomenon,” we are asked, 
supposing, ““M. Renan had undertaken to reconstruct 
the biography of Socrates, or of Plato, or of Mahomet, 
—with equal learning, equal graces of style, would 
the results have been the same? Would a million 
copies have been sold ?—and would oo have quiv- 
ered and palpitated through all the civilized world, as 
if somebody had touched the apple of their eye ?” 

“Why this interlacing of the human heart-strings 
with the name of Jesus? Why this strange imper- 
ishable sympathy ?” 


peasa 


eternal inspiration, an 


ity, has the real 


shake the basewor 


dare to think, and that no doctrinal point will here- 
after receive the blind assent of former times. 


It will be seen that two new stand points of Jesus’s 


previous views of his character, and both likely to 
find hosts of receivers. One sustaining the idea that 
God dwells more or less developed in every man, 
waiting to be discovered and understood by those who 
search into the holiest aspirations and conceptions of 
their own nature. 


the race—is held up as the highest example. 
Renan’s theory. ‘The other, that Jesus is specially 


men to a place in a future world, on the simple ground 


practical realization upon earth, 


when, by the upward and onward 
thought, “all that can be shaken will be shaken,” and 
the truth alone remain for the blessing and benefac 
tion of future times. } 


We venture to say that the reason why a “Judean | 
’’ rules the instincts of the civilized world to- | 
day 1s, because that peasant drank at the stream of | 
d thus presented truths in har- | 

mony with science and civilization in all time to come. | 
Never before since the establishment of Christian- | 
sition of Jesus and his relationship | 
to God and man been so thoroughly agitated. The fact | 
that the religious as well as the irreligious world thus | 
dare to entertain questions which seem to threaten to | 

i of modern faith, shows that the 
world is awaking from the slumber of ages; that men | 


character are before the wor!d, both differing from any | 


Of this class Jesus—without par- | 


taking of any special divinity more than is common to | 
This is | 


divine; but, instead of coming expressly to entitle | 


of their believing in him in this, that he came solely | 
with the’ work before him of organizing a society in | 
which all the generous impulses of life should be | 
warmly cultivated, and receive their fullest and most | 


| As lookers-on at the wo:ld and its movings; as | 
watchers upon its troubled sea of thought, we present | 
these ideas td’ our readers, as indexes of a coming time | 
gress of free | 


| 
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RICHARD THE THIRD. 


RICHARD THE THIRD---MIsSS8 CHARLOTTE 
CRAMPTON, &c. 


Richard III., one of the most distinct and vivid 
creations of Shakspeare’s genius, was put upon our 
stage on Saturday evening—Mias Charlotte Cramp- 
ton figuring as the hero of the piece. We say “a 
creation” for, wonderful as the char- 
acter of Richard is in conception, and strongly as it 
is outlined, it is certain that it is a huge exaggeration 
of historical truth. The Richard of Shakspeare never 
lived, thank Providence. Richard was partly manu- 


factured for Shakspeare by the Hi traditions of | to 


the days of Elizabeth, in which he lived. Elizabeth 
being a descendant of Richard’s conquerer, Richmond, 
it was of necessity the proper thing in her time, to 
clothe with deeds of blackness the characters of all 
the aspirants to the throne of the once rival but then 
defunct house of York. Richard the Third is an illus- 
tration of the fact that one of the most foolish things 
a man can do, is to allow himself to be killed, and 
let his conquerors write his history. He will be a 
monster for certain. It was a pious duty incumbent 
on Richmond and his descendants to prove Richard 


a monster because the greater beast Richard, the rore. 


holy and righteous Richmond for killing him and ap- 
propriating his crown. That Richard did not com- 
mit some deeds of blackness on his way to the throne, 
we would not assert; but that he was such a chuck- 
ling, murder-glorying wretch, such a compound of 
hypocrisy and devilism—choosing such monstrous 
times as the funeral of the man he bad murdered to 
court the affections of the murdered one’s children; or 
selecting the moment of revenge and bitterness in the 
childless bosom, of a mother he had bereaved, as an 
appropriate time for requesting the hand of that mo- 
ther’s daughter—while it evinces the force of Shaks- 
peare’s genius, is both incredible and unnatural. 

That in Richard III. Shakespeare conceived of a 
character surpassing in intellectual wickedness, in 
natural depravity and crookedness of soul, any being 
of this earth we admit; and had Richard been a myth 
like Hamlet, or a glorified fable like Milton’s Lucifer, 
as a specimen of dramatic art, he would be interest- 
ing to gaze upon; but as a painting of an historical 
personage, ‘the picture is unpleasant because un- 
true. 

We say this with all respect to the “Divine Wil- 
liam,” and with the same respect, we consider some of 
the scenes in Richard preposterous. Fancy a funeral 
being stopped in the public street, while a man picks 
out the chief mourner to make love to her—the pro- 
cession standing still the while for their accommoda- 
tion. Of course, in the fulness of our souls we ex- 
claiim—“Oh William, William, we couldn’t stand this 
from anybody but you.” 

Of Miss Crampton’s Richard, we can say that it is a 
“masterly” performance for a lady, bat open to the ob- 
jection that all renderings of male characters by ladies 
are—that of being illegitimate. Admirable as a curi 
osity, but useless for the purpose of true dramatic 
effect. Weenjoy Richard just in proportion as we 
remember that it is not Richard, but a lady we are 
seeing. Miss Crampton’s elocution is, as a general 
thing, very pleasing; her articulation is remarkably 
distinct, but we must object to the stagey rattling of 


R’s, and the skee-yi and blee-u-ing of so excellent an 
elacutionist. Here we will mention an orthodox folly, 
—but for which Miss Crampton is no more blameable 
than any one else—that of making a crowned King like 
Richard rush about with a crown on bis head and a 
sceptre in his hand on all sorts of occasions. For in- 
stance we have Richard paying a private visit to the 
Tower, for the poe of transacting a comfortable 
and qniet murder, with a sceptre in his hand, and about 
27 pounds of jewelry upon his head—as if kings or 
queens ever wore those fearfully uncomfortable ap- 
pendages, except for an hour or two on state ocea- 
sions, and when they were otherwise compelled 


But that Miss Crampton is an excellent “swords- 
man,” it might seem ungallant to run a tilt with a 
lady upon a conception of charactor. But the idea of 
Richard coolly wiping the blood of Henry off his 
sword, with the air of a fop, on a delicate white pocket 
handkerchief, appears to us more sensational than 
legitimate; as, also, Richard’s jumping up and strug- 
gling to get the crown off Richmond’s heed after 
Shakspeare has got him properly killed, is another 
point upon which we might justly take issue. The 
latter ileb, however, is, probably, as near to the facts 
of history, as that of Richard and Richmond ever 
fighting at all. The probability being that they both 
kept as much as possible out of each other’s way. 

We wish it distinctly understood that all the pre- 
vious growling has been done under the inspiration 
of “Our Hired Man,” who having no wife nor family 
of his.own, doesn’t care whose feelings he hurts— 
doubtless he will get his reward. He will get mar 
ried some day, and then he will suffer sufficiently for 
all his sins. Leaving him to his fate, we will remark 
that the closing scenes of the play were rendered with 
an energy and skill before which all representations of 
masculine parts by ladies that we have ever seen fade 
into utter insignificance. We cannot imagine but 
that a lady displaying so much talent and ability in 
parts of this nature, must be capable of seniediing 
very exccllent in a more legitimate role. 

It is almost unnecessary to state that Madame 
Scheller’s Lady Ann displayed the highest taste and 
delicacy of rendering. Miss Colebrook’s queenly aid 
gave considerable promise of tragic power at some 
future day. This lady needs but study, and the op- 
portunities, to excel in this line. Me.Kenzie looked a 
Richmond, and fuught Richard at considerable odds to 
the latter gentleman. Of uther points, as well as other 
performers, we have much to say, but must await an- 
other occasion for the opportunity. 


Carnoricvs —Catholicism is pronounced Catholi-sism, not Catholi-kiem. 


Hevsewire —All ‘washing and bleaching pewders” more or Icss injure 
clething. The attempt to supersede hand-labor by the use of strong 
chemicals can only result in destroying the fabric of the materials 
washed. 

Pav.ing.— Your poet’y is pretty good, but limps a little in some of the 
jines . 

A fourrea‘ee.—A receipt for cure of cancer suitable for this country is 
asked for. Who will forward it? 

Jaxer —We will publish offers for exchange of books or other reading 
matter.—See No. 15. b 

The remainder of our answers must stand over till next week. 
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FOUL PLAY: 


BY CHARLES READE AND DION BOUCICAULT. 
[OONTINUED] 
CHAPTER Ix. 

This point-blank refusal surprised Helen Rolleston; all the 
more that it was uttered with a certain sullenness, and even as- 
perity, she had never seen till then in this gentle clergyman. 

It made ber fear she had dove wrong in asking it; and she 
looked ashamed and distressed. 

However, the explanation soon followed. 

“My business,” said he, ‘‘is tosprolong your precious life; 
and, making up your mind to die is not the way. You shall 
have no encouragement in such weakness from me. Pray let 
me be your physician.” 

“Thank you,” said Helen, coldly, “I have my own pbysi- 


“No doubt; but he shows me his incapacity, by allowing you 
to live on pastry and sweets; things that are utter poison to 
you. Disease of the lungs is curable, but not by drugs and un- 
wholesome food.” 

“Mr. Hazel,” said the lady, “we will drop the subject, if you 
please. It has taken an uninteresting turn.” 

.“To you, perhaps; but not to me.’ 

“Excuse me, sir, if you took that real friendly interest in 
me and my condition I was vain enough to think you might, 
you would hardly have refused me the first favor lever asked 

wb and,’’ drawing herself up proudly, “need I say the 

“You are unjust,” said Hazel, sadly, ‘unjust beyond endu- 
rance. I refuse you anything that is for your good? I who 
would lay down my life with unmixed joy for you?” 

“Mr. Hazel!’’ 

. And she drew back from him with a haughty stare. Then 
she trembled violently; bat soon recovering herself, she said, 
with overpowering spirit and dignity— 

“Sir, you have taught me a lesson—a bitter one. You have 
abused your position, and the confidence it gave me; from this 
moment, of course, We are strangers.”’ 


After this, Helen Rolleston and Mr. Hazel never spoke. 
She walked past him on the deck with cold and haughty con- 
tempt. 

He quietly submitted to it; and never presumed to say one 
word to her again. Only, as his determination was equal to 
his delicacy, Miss Rolleston found, one day, a paper on ber ta- 
ble, containing advice as to the treatment of disordered lungs, 
expressed with apparent coldness, and backed by a striog of 
medical authorities. quoted memoriter. 

' She sent this back directly, endorsed with a line in pencil, 
that she would try hard to live, but should use her own judg- 
ment as to the means. 

Yet women will be women. She had carefully taken a copy 
of this advice, before she cast it out with scorn. 

. He replied, “Live, with whatever motive you please; only 
ve." 


To this she vouchseafed no answer; nor did this unhappy 
man trouble her again, until an occasion of a very different 
kind arose. 

One fine night be sat on the deck, with his back against the 
mainmast, in deep melancholy and listlessness, and fell, at last, 
—_ a doze, from which he was wakened by g peculiar sound 
below. 

It was a beautiful and stilly night; all sounds were magni- 
fied; and the father ofall rats seemed to be wing the ship 
down below. 

Hazel’s curiosity was excited, and he went softly down the 
ladder to see what the sound really was. But that was not so 
easy, for it proved to be below decks; but hejsaw a light glim- 
mering through a small scuttle abaft the mate’s cabin, and the 
suunds were in the neighborhood of that light. 

It now flashed upon Mr. Hazel that this was the very quarter 
where he had heard that mysterious knocking when the ship 
was lying-to in the gale. | 

Upon this, a certain degree of vague suspicion began to min- 
gle with his curiosity. 

He stood still a moment, listening acutely; then took off bis 
shoes very quietly, and moved with noiseless foot towards the 
scuttle. 


The gnawing still continued. 


He put bis bead through the scuttle, and| peered into a dark, 
dismal place, whose very existence was n¢w to him. It was, 


in fact, a vacant space between the cargo and the ship’s run. 
This wooden cavern was very narrow, but not less than fifteen 
feet long. The candle was at the farther end, and between it 
and Hazel, a man was working, with his flank turned towards 
the spectator. This partly intercepted the light; but still it 
revealed in a fitful way the huge ribs of the ship, and her in- 
ner skin, that formed the right hand partition, so to speak, of 
this black cavern; and close olitside those gaunt timbers was 
heard the wash of the sea. 

There was something solemn in the close proximity of that 
a element, and the narrowness of the wooden bar- 

er. 

The bare place, and the gentle, monotonous wash of the li- 
quid monster, on that calm night, conveyed to Mr. Hazel’s 
mind a thought akio to David’s. 

‘As the Lord liveth, and as thy soul liveth, there is but astep 
between me and death.’’ 

Judge whether that thought grew weaker or stronger, when, 
after straining his eyes for some time, to understand what was 
going on at that midnight hour, in that hidden place, he saw 
who was the workman, and what was his occupation. 

It was Joseph Wylie, the mate. His profile was illuminated 
by the candle, and looked ghastly. He bad in bis hands an 
auger of enormous size, and with this he was drilling a great 
hole through the ship’s side, just below the water-mark; an 
act, the effect of which would be to let the sea bodily into the 
ship, and sink her, with every soul on board, to the bottom of 
the Pacific Ocean, 

“T was stapefied; and my hairs stood on end, and my tongue 
clove to my jaws.” 

Thus does one of Virgil’s characters describe the effect his . 
mind produced upon his body, in a terrible situation. 

Mr. Hazel bad always ridiculed that trite line as a pure 
—_— but he altered his opinion after that eventful 
night. 

When he first saw what Wylie was doing, obstupuit; he was 
merely benumbed; but, as his mind realised the fiendish nature 
of the act, and its tremendous consequences, his hair actually 
bristled, and, for.a few minutes at least, he could not utter a 


word. 

In that interval of stupor, matters took another turn. The 
auger went in up to the haft: then Wylie caught up with his 
left hand & wooden plug he had got ready, jerked the augur 
away, caught up a hammer, and swiftly inserted the pling. 

Rapid as he wis, a single jet of water came squirting vicious- 
ly in. But Wylie lost no time, he tapped the plug smartl 
with his hammer several times, and then, lifting a mallet wit 
both bands, rained heavy blows on it that drove it in, and shook 
the ship’s side. 

Then Hazel found bis voice, and he uttered an ejaculation 
that made the mate look round; he glared at the man, who was 
glaring at him, and, staggering backward, trod on the light, 
and all was darkness and dead silence, 

All but the wash of the sea outside, and that louder than 
ever. 


CHAPTER X. 

But a short interval sufficed to restore one of the parties to 
his natural self-possession. 

“Lord, sir,” said Wylie, “bow yon startled me! You should 
not come upon a man at his work like that. We might have 
had an accident.”’ 

‘What were you doing ?”’ said Hazel, in a voice that qua- 
vered in spite of him. 

“Repairing the ship. Found a crack or two in her inner 
- There, let me get a light, and I’ll explain it to you, 
sir. 

He groped his way out, and invited Mr. Hazel into bis cabin, 
There he struck a licht, and, with great civility, tendered aa 
explanation. The ship, he said, had labored a good deal in the 
last gale, and he had discovered one or two flaws in her, which 
were of no immediate importance; but experience had taught 
him that in calm weather a ship ought to be kept tight. “As 
they say ashore, a stitch in time saves nine.” 

“But drilling holes in her is not the way,” said Hazel, 
sternly. 

The mate laughed. “Why, sir,” said be, “what other way is 
there? We cannot stop an irregular crack; we can frame 
nothing to fitit. The way is to get ready a plug, measured a 
trifle larger than the aperture you are going to make; then 
drill a round hole, and force in the plug. I know no other 
way than that; and I was a ship’s carpenter for ten years before 
I was a mate.” 


This explanation, and the manner in which it was given, re- 
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ved Mr. Hazel’s apprehensions for the time being. “It was 
eit alarming,” said he; ‘but I suppose you know your busi- 


“Nobody better, sir,” said Wylie. “Why, it is not one sea- 
man in three that would trouble about a daw ino a ship’s inner 
skin; but I’m a man that looks ahead. Will you have a glass 
of grog, sir, now you are here? I keep that under my eye, 
too; between ourselves, if the skipper had as much in bis cabin 
as 1 have bere, that might be worse for us all than a crack or 
two in the ship’s inner skin.”’ 

Mr. Hazel declined to drink grog at that time in the morning, 
but wished him good night, and left him with a better opinion 
of bim than he ever bad till then. 

Wylie, when he was gone, drew a tumbler of neat spirits, 
drank half, and carried the rest back to his work. 

Yet Wylie was a very sober man in a general way. Rum 
was his tool; not his master. 

When Hazel came to think of it all next day, he did not feel 
quite so easy as he had done. The inner skin? But when Wy- 
lie withdrew his auger, the water had squirted in furiously. 
He felt it bard to believe that this keen jet of water could be 
caused by a small quantity that had found its way between the 
skin of the ship and her copper, or her top booting; it seemed 
rather to be due to the direct pressure of the liquid monster 
outside. 

He went to the captain that afternoon, and first told him what 
he had seen, offering no solution. The captain, on that occa- 
sion, was in an amphibious state; neither wet nor dry; and bis 
reply was altogether exceptional. He received the communi- 
cation with pompous civility; then swore a great oath, and said 
he would put the mate in irons: “Confuound the lubber! he will 
be through the ship’s bottom.” 

“But, stop @ moment,” said Mr. Hazel, “it is only fair you 
should also hear how he accounts for his proceeding.” : 

The captain listened attentively to the explanation, and al- 
tered his tone. “Oh, that is a different matter,’ said he. 


what he is about, atthat work. Why, be bas been a ship's 
carpenter all his life. Hima seaman! If anything ever hap- 
pens to me, and Joe Wylie is set to navigate this ship, then you 
may say your prayers. He isn’t fit to sail a wash-tub across a 
duck-pond. But I'll tell you what it is,” added this worthy, 
| with more pomposity than neatness of articulation, ‘‘here’s 

respeckable passenger brought me a report; do my duty to 
m’employers, and—take a look at the well.” 

He accordingly chalked a plumb-line, and went and sounded 
the well. a 

There were eight inches of water. Hudson told him that 
was no more than all ships contained from various causes; “in 
fact,” said he, “our pumps suck, and will not draw, at eight 
| inches.” Then suddenly grasping Mr. Hazel’s hand, he said, 
| in tearful accents, ‘‘Don’t you trouble your head about Joe 
| Wylie, or any such scum. I’m skipper of the Proserpine, and 
a man that does his duty to z’employers. Mr. Hazel, sir, I’d 
come to my last anchor in that well this moment, if my duty to 
m’employers required it. I’d lie down there this minute, and 
never move to all eternity and a day after, if it was my duty 
to m’employers!”’ 

“No doubt,” said Hazel, drily. “Bat I think you can serve 
wy employers better in other parts of the ship.” He then 
ae with a piece of advice; ‘to keep his eye upon that 

ylie. 

Mr. Hazel kept his own eye on Wylie so cofftantly, that at 
eleven o’clock p.m., he saw that worthy go into the captain’s 
cabin with a quart bottle of rum. 

The coast was clear; the temptation great. 


These men then were still deceiving him with a feigned an- 
tagonism. He listened at the key-hole, not without some com- 
punction; which, however, became less and lees as fragments 
of the dialogue reached his ear. 

For a long time the only speaker was Hudson, and his dis- 
course ran upon bis owa exploits at sea. But suddenly Wylie’s 
voice broke in with an uamistakable tone of superiority. “Be- 
lay all that chat, and listen to me. It is time we settled some- 
thing. I'll hear what you have got to say; and then you'll do 
what I say. Better keep your hands off the bottle a minute; 
you have had enough for the present; this is business. I know 
you are good for jaw; but what are you game to do for the 
governor’s money? Anything ?” 

“More than you have ever seen or heard tell of, ye Inubber,” 
replied the irritated skipper. “Who has ever served his em- 
ployers like Hiram Hudson ?” 

“Keep that song fur the quarter-deck,” retorted the mate, 


“You need be under no alarm, sir; the thundering lubber knows | 


contemptuously. ‘No; on second thoughts, just tell me how 
you have served your employers, you old humbug. Give me 


* ell, the Neptune; she caught fire a hundred leagues from 
and. 

came she to do that ?”’ 

“That is my business. Well, I put her head before the wind, 
and ran for the Az»res; and I stuck to her, sir, till she was as 
black as a coal, and we couldn’t stand on deck,. but kept bop- 
ping like parched peas; and fire belching out of her port-holes 
forward. Then we took to the boats, and saved a few bales of 
silk by way of sample of ber cargo, and got ashore; and she’d 
have come ashore too next tide and told tales; but somebod 
left a keg of gunpowder in the cabin, with a long fuse, an 
blue a hole in her old ribs, that the water came in, and down 
she went, hissing like ten thousand serpents, and nobody the 


wiser. 

“Who lighted the fuse, I wonder ?” said Wylie. 

“Didn’t I tell ye it was vey fl ?’ said Hudson, “Hand 
me the stiff.” He replenished his glass, and after taking a sip 
or two, asked Wylie if he had ever had the luck to be boarded 
by pirates? 

*-No,”’ said Wylie. “Have you?” 

“Ay; and they rescued me from a watery grave, as the lub- 
bers callit. Yesee, I was employed by Downes & Co., down 
at the Havannah, and cleared for Vera Cruz with some boxes 
of old worn-out printers’ type.” 
ane print psalm-books for the darkies, no donbt,’’ suggested 

ylie. 

“Insured as specie,” continued Hudson, ignoring the inter- 
ruption. ‘Well, just at pe ne one morning, all of a sud- 
den there was a rakish-looking craft on our weather-bow; lets 
fly a nine pounder across our fore-foot, and was alongside be- 
fore my men could tumble up from below. I got knocked inte 
the sea by the boom, and fell between the ships; and the pirate 
he got hold of me, and be poured hot grog down my throat to 
bring me to my senses.” 

“That is not what you nee it for in general,’ said Wylie. 
“Civil sort of pirate, thongh.”’ 

“Pirate be d——d. That was my consort, out with a 

lack flag, and mounted with feur nine-pounders on one side, 
and five dummies on the other. He blustered a bit, and swore, 
and tvok our type and cabbages, (1 complained to Downes 
ashore about the vagabond taking the vegetables,) and ordered 
us to leeward under all canvas, and we never saw him again— 
not till he bad shaved off his mustaches, and called on Downes 
to condole, and say the varmint had chased the ship fifty 
leagues out of her course; but be had got clear of bim. 
Downes complimented me Deyo Says he, ‘This skipper 
boarded the pirate single handed; only he jamped short, and 
fell between the two ships; and here he is bya miracle.’ Then 
he takes out his handkerchiet, and flops his head on my should- 
er. ‘His merciful preservation also reconciles me to the loss of 
my gold,’ says the thundering crocodile. Cleared 70,000 dols. 
he did out of the Manhattan Marine, and gave the pirate and 
me but £200 between us both.’’ 

‘ The Rose ?” said Wylie. 

“What a hurry youare in! Pass the grog. Well. the Rose; 
she lay off Ushant. We canted her to wash the decks; lucky 
she had a careful commander; not like Kempenfelt, whose 
eye was in his pocket, and his fingers held the pen, so 
he went to the bottom, with lord knows how many men. I 
noted the squalls came out; so I sent most of my men ashore, 
and got the boats ready in case of accident. A squall did 
strike her, and sbe was on her beam-ends in a moment; we 
pulled ashore with two bales of silk by way of salvage, and 
sample of what warn't in ber bold when she settled down. We 
landed; and the Frenchmen were dancing about with excite- 
ment. ‘Captain,’ says one, ‘you bave much sang fraw.’ ‘In- 
sured, mounseer,’ says ‘Bone,’ says he. 


“Then there was the Antelope, lost in charge of a pilot off 
the Hooghly. I knew the water as well as he did. We were 
on the port tack, standing towards the shoal. Weather it, as we 
should have done next tack, and I sheuld bave failed in my 
duty to my employers. Anything but that! ‘Look out!’ said 
| I, ‘Pilot, she forereaches in stays.’ Pilot was —s those 
Sandhead pilots smoke in bed and asleep. He takes his cigar 
out of bis mouth for one moment. ‘Ready about,’ says he. 
‘Hands "bout ship, Helm’s a-lee. Raise tacks and sheets,’ 
Round she was coming like a top. Pilot smoking. Just as be 
going to haul the mainsail, Somebody tripped against him, and 
shoved the hot cigar in his eye. He sung out and swore. and 


there was no mainsail baul. Ship in irons, tide running bard 


chapter and verse to choose from. Come, now, the Neptane ?” . 


| 
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on to the shoal, and before we could clear away for anchoring, 
bump!—there she was hard and fast. A stiff breeze got up at 
sunrise, and she broke up. Next day I was sipping my grog 
and reading the ‘Bengal Courier,’ and it told the disastrous 
wreck of the brig Antelope, wrecked in charge of a pilot, ‘but 
no lives lost, a the owners fully insured.’ Then there was 
- berk Sally. Why, you saw her yourself distressed, on a lee 
ore. 

“Yes,” said Wylie. ‘I was in that tub, the Grampus, and 
we contrived to claw off the Scillies, yet you in your smart 
Sally got ashore. What luck!” 

“Luek be blowed!”’ cried Hudson, angrily. “Somebody got 
into the chains to sound; and cut the weatber halyards. Next 
tack the masts went over the side; and I had done my duty.”’ 

“Lives were lost that time, eh?’’ said Wylie, gravely. 

‘What is that to you?” replied Hudson, with the sudden ire 
on ee man. “Mind your own business, Pass me the 


“Yes, lives was lost; and always will be lost in sea-going 
ships, where the skipper does his duty. There was a sight 
more lost at Trafalgar, owing to EVERY man doing his duty. 
Lives lost, ye lubber! And why not mine? Because their 
time was come, and mine wasn't. For I’ll tell you one thing, 
Joe Wylie—if she takes fire and runs before the wind till she is 
as black asa coal,and belching flaine through all her portholes, 
and then explodes, and goes aloft in ten thousand pieces no 
bigger than my bat, or your knowledge of navigation, Hudson 
ig the last man to leave her: Duty!—If she goes on her beam 
ends and founders, Hudson sees the last of her, and reports it 
to his employers: Duty!—If she goes grinding on Scilly, Huad- 
son is the last man to leave her bones: Duty!—Some day per- 
haps I shall be swamped myselfalong with the craft. I have 
escaped till now, all owing to not being insured; but ifever my 
time should come, and you should get clear, promise me, Joe, 
to see the owners, and tell ’em.Hudson did his duty.” 

Here a few tears quenched ‘his noble ardor for a moment. 
But he soon recovered, and said, with some little heat, “You 
bave got the bottle again. I never saw such a fellow to get 
hold of the bottle. Come, here’s ‘Duty to our employers!’ And 
now I’ll tell you how we managed with the Carysbrook and the 
Amelia,”’ 

This promise was followed by fresh narratives; in particular, 
of a vessel he bad run upon the Fiorida reef at night, where 
wreckers had been retained in advance to look out for signals, 
and come on board and quarrel in pretence and set fire to the 
vessel, insured at thrice her value. 

Hudson got quite excited with the memory of these exploits, 
and told each sucvessive feat louder and louder. 

But now it was Wylie’s turn. ‘Well,’ said he, very gravely, 
“all this was child’s play.” 

There was a pause that marked Hudson’s astonishment. 
Then he broke out, ‘“Child’s play. ye lubber! If you bad been 
there your gills would have been as white #s your Sunday 
shirt; andad d deal whiter.’’ 

“Come, be civil,’’ said Wylie. “T tell you, all the ways you 
have told me are too suspicious, Our governor is ahigh-flyer; 
he pays like a prince, and, in return, he must not be blown on, 
if it is ever so little. ‘Wylie,’ says he, ‘a breath of suspiciun 
would kill me.’ ‘Make it so much,’ says I, ‘and that breath 
sball never blow on you.’ No. no, skipp«r. none of those ways 
will do for us; they bave all been worked twice too often. It 
must be done in fair weather, and in a way—fill your glass, and 
I'l Gil mine. Capital rum this. You talk of my gills turning 
white; before long. we shall see whose keeps their color best, 
mine or yours, my Bo.”’ oa 


There wasa silence, during which Hadson was probably ask- 

himaelf what Wylie meant; for, presently, he broke outin 

a loud, but somewhat unsteady voice. Nintey re mad, drunk- 

en devil of a ship’s carpenter, red-hot from hell, I see what you 
are at, now; you are going——”’ 

“Hush !’’ cried Wylie, alarmed in his turn. ‘‘Is this the sort 
of thing to bellow out for the watch to hear? Whisper, now. ’ 


This was followed by the earnest mutterings of two yoices. 
In vaio did the listener send his very soul into his ear to hear. 
He could catch no single word. Yet he could tell, by the very 
tones of the speakers, that the dialogue was one of mystery and 
importance. 

Here was a situation at once irritating and alarming; bat 
there was no help for it. The best thing, now, seemed to be 
to withdraw unobserved, and wait for anotber opportunity. He 


| @id so, and he bad not long retired, when the mate came ont 
staggering, and flushed with liquor, and that wus a thing that 


had never occurred before. He left the cabin door open, and 
went into his own room, 

Soon after, sounds issued from the cabin, peculiar sounds, 
something between grunting and snoring. 

Mr. Hazel came and entered the cabin. There he found the 
captain of the Proserpine in a position very unfavorable to 
longevity. His legs were crooked over the seat of his chair, 
and his head was on the ground. His handkerchief wag 
tight round his neck, and the man himself dead drunk, and 
purple in the face. 

Mr. Hazel instantly undid his stock, on which the gallant 
seaiaan muttered inarticulately: he then took his feet off the 
chair, and laid them on the ground, and put the empty bottle 
under the animal’s neck; he gave the prostrate figure a heavy 
kick that almost turned it over,and the words, ‘‘Duty to m’em- 
ployers,’’ gurgled out of its mouth directly. 

It really seemed as if these sounds were independent of the 
mind, and resided at the tip of Hudson’s tongue; so that a tho- 
rough good kick could, at any time, shake them out of his in- 
animate body. 

Thus do things ludicrous, and things terrible, mingle in the 
real world; only, to those who are in the arena, the ludicrous 

asses unnoticed, being overshadowéd by its terrible neigh- 
or. 

And so it was with Hazel: he saw nothing absurd in all this; 
and in that prostrate, insensible bog, commanding the ship, 
forsooth, and carrying all their lives in his hands; he saw the 
mysterious and alarming only; saw them so, and felt them, 
that he lay awake all night thinking what he should do, and 
early next day he went into the mate’s cabin, afd said to him, 
“Mr. Wylie, in any other ship I should speak to the captain, 
and not to the mate; but here it would be of no use, for you 
are the master, and he is your servant.’’ 

 - sat tell him so sir, for he doesn’t think small beer of him- 
self.’ 

“T shall waste no more words on him. It is to you I speak, 
and you know I speak the truth. Here is aship, in which, for 
A reasons known to yourself, the captain is under the 
mate.’’ 

‘“‘Well, sir,”’ said Wylie good-humordly, ‘‘it is no use trying 
to deceive a gentleman like you. Our skipper is an excellent 
seaman, but he has got a fault.” Then Wylie imitated with 
this hand, the action of a man filling his glass. 

“But that bottle you put in his way; I saw you do it: and 
what was your object? to deaden his conscience with liquor, 
vs and-your own, while you made him your fiendish proposal. 

an, man, do you believe in God, and in a judgment to come 
for the deeds done in the body, that you can plot in cold blood 
to destroy a vessel with nineteen souls on board. besides the 
live stock, the innocent. animals that God pitied and spared 
when he raised his hand over Nineveh of old.” 

While the clergyman was speaking, with flashing eyes and 
commanding voice, the seaman turned ashy pale; and drew 
his shoulders tugether like a cat preparing to defend her life 

[TO BE CONTINUE 


PARLOR AMUSEMENTS FOR OUR 


YOUNG FOLKS. 


TO CHANGE THE OOLOR OF A ROSE. 


Hold a red rose over the blue flame of a common match, and the color 
will be diecha wherever the fumes touches the leaves of the flower, so 
as to render it ati nily variegated, or entirely white. If it be uner 
dipped into water, the redness, after a time, will be reatored. 


CONUNDRUMS, 


11. Spell eye-water with four letters: 
12, Why is swearing like an old coat? 
18. Why is a thamp like a hat? 


CHARADE 65. 
In camps about the centre I appear; | 
In smiling meadows seen throughout the year; 
The silent angier views mein the streams, 
And all must trace me in their morning dreams; 
} irs: in the mob couspicuoas I gtand, 
Proud of the lead, ever in command, 


ANSWERS TO No. 23, PAGE 274. 


OONUNDRUMSB. 


No. 8. Because it is all wer profit 
No ®. Because hb e is surrounded 


with dues (dews), 
No. 10. Adam, 


OHARADSE. 
No. 4. Wallace, 
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JNITRUCTIONS T) MECHANICS. 


HOW TO BUILD FRAME HOUSES—A FARMER'S METHOD. 


The following isan American farmer's méthod of 
building a balloon framed house, as explained to the 
American Farmer's Club by Mr. Solon Robinson. 

“J ask the indulgence of the Club, while I start a 
balloon house from the foundation and finish it to the 
roof. I would saw all my lumber for a frame-house, 
or an ordinary frame outbuilding of the following di- 
mensions: Two inches by eight; two by four; two 
by one. I have, however, built them, when f lived on 
the Grand Prairie of Indiana, many miles from asaw- 
mill, nearly all of split or howed stuff, making use of 
rails or round poles, reduced tc straight lines and even 
thickness on two sides, for studs and rafters. But 
sawed stuff is much the easiest, though in a timber- 
country tle other is far-the cheapest. First, level 
your foundation, and lay down two of the two-by- 
eight pieces, flatwise, for sidewalls. Upon these set 
the floor-sleepers, on edge, thirty-two inches apart. 
Fasten one at each end, and, perhaps, one or two in 
the middle, if the building is large, with a wooden 
pin. These end-sleepers are the end-sills. Now lay 
the floor, unless you design to have one that would be 
likely to be injured by the weather before you get the 
roof on. It is a great saving though, of labor, to be- 
gin at the bottom of a house and buildup. In laying 
the floor first, you have no studs to cut and fit around, 
and can let your boards run out over the ends, just as it 
happens, and afterwards cut them off by the sill. Now 
set up a corner post, which is nothing but one of the 
two-by-four studs, fastening the bottom by four nails; 
make it plumb, and stay it each way. Set another at 
the other corner, and then mark off your door and 
window places, and set up the side studs and put in 
the frames. Fill up with studs between, sixteen 
inches apart, supporting the top by a line or strip of 
board from corner tq corner, or stayed studs between. 
Now cover up that side with rough eros boards, 
unless you intend to side-up with clap-boards on the 
studs, which I never would do, except for a small, com- 
mon building. Make no calculation about the top of 
your studs; wait till you get up that high. You may 
use them of any length, with broken or stub-shot ends, 
no matter. When you have got this side boarded as 
high as you can reach, proceed to set up another. In 
the mean time, other workmen can be lathing the first 
side. When you have got the sides all up, fix upon 
the height of the upper floor, and strike a line upon 
the studs for the be 7 side of the joists. Cut out a 
joist four inches wide, half-inch deep and nail on firm- 
ly one of the inch strips. Upon these strips rest the 
chamber floor joists. Cut out a joist one inch deep, in 
the lower edge, and lock it on the strip, and nail each 
joist to each stud. Now lay this floor, and go on to 
build the upper story, as you did the lower one; 
py on and lengthening out wherever needed, un- 

you get high enough for the plate. Splice studs 
or joists by simply butting the ends together,-and nail- 
ing strips on each‘side. Strike a line and saw off the 
top of the studs even upon each side—not the ends— 
and nai) on one of the inch-strips. That is the Pree 
Cut the ends of the upper joists the bevel of thepitch 
of the roof, and nail them fast to the plate, placing 


> 


the end ones inside the studs, which you will let run 
promiscuously, to be cut off by the rafter. Mow lay the 
garret floor by all means before you put om the roof, 
and you will find that yon have saved fiftyt.per cent. 
of hard labor. The rafters, if supported 80'as pot to 
be over ten feet long, will be strong enough of the 
two-by-four stuff. Bevel the ends and nail fast to the 
joist. Then there is no strain upon the sides by the 
weight of the roof, which may be covered with shing-. 
les or other materials—the cheapest being comiposition 
or cement roofs. To make one of this kind, take soft 
spongy, thick paper, and tack it upon the bdards iu 
courses like shingles. Commence at the top with hot 
tar and saturate the paper, upon which sift evenly 
fine gravel, pressing it in while hot—that is, while tar 
and gravel are both hot. One coat will make a tight 
roof; two coats will make it more durable. Put up 
your partitions of one by four, unless where you want 
to support the upper. joists—then use stuff two by 
four, with strips nailed on top, for the joist to rest up- 
on, fastening altogether by nails, wherever timbers 
touch. ‘Thus you will have a frame without a tennon, 
or mortice, or braee, and yet it is far cheaper, and in- 
calculably stronger when finished, than though it was 
composed of timbers ten inches square with a thou- 
sand auger holes and a hundred days work with chisel 
and adze, making holes and pins to fill them.” . 


SCIENTIFIC AND CURIOUS. 


RECENT INVENTIONS. 


Fiytnc Atort.—The English Society for Navigat- 
ing the Air, offer the following prizes to be awarded 
at their approaching exhibition in the London- Crystal 
Palace: — 

For the best form of kite or other aerial contrivance 
for establishing communieation between ship and shore 
Pr the case of a wreck, or between two vessels at sea, 

250. 

For any machine whatever be its motive power, 
which shall sustain itself in the air at a hight not less 
than ten feet from the ground for a period of twenty 
minutes, $250. 

For an apparatus(not a kite or a balloon) that shal 
ascend with aman to the hight of 120 feet, $500.,  ~ 

For the lightest engine in proportion to its power, 


whatever its power may be, $250. 


Bouryine Attve.—A method for determining when 
death has taken place without that of actual decompo: 
sition, which in very cold weather might be delayed 
for weeks, has always been a desideratum. _ The foes 
of being buried alive, which has undoubtedly occured 
in many instances, has proved a sonrce of anxiety to 
persons during life, and of sad conjecture to their sur- 
viving friends. It is said that it has been recently 
discovered that if the skin of a deceased person is 
blistered, as by holding the flame of a candle against 
the body when punctured the blister will give out 
only air, whereas if death has not taken place the 
flame causes inflamation and a watery serum will be 
deposited under the blister. It is claimed that this is 
a certain test when inability to feel the pulse,” eold 
skin, no deposit of breath on glass, and other methods 
fail. 
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